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THE large amount of garden literature that has ap- 
peared in recent years, both as magazine articles 
and as whole books, is a comforting indication 
that the house of the future is likely to have an appro- 
priate garden. For too many years past, the garden as 
a proper adjunct to the house and relating to it as 
well as to the surrounding country, was either not 
considered, or when considered, was treated quite in- 
dependently of the house and left to the caprice of the 
owner or the local "florist." As a result many a house 
could show plenty of "grounds" but, to an artistic 
eye, no garden. 

"Who loves his garden still his Eden keeps," wrote a 
poet. Most of the poets, and for that matter niany men 
who wrote sterner stuff than poetry have variously 
recorded their affection for their gardens. That delight- 
ful old gossip, Evelyn, had a passion for horticulture, 
and stops often from scandalmongering in his diary 
to tell of his own garden and of those he "vissited," in 
France. Italy and Germany. It was after seeing Italy 
no doubt, that he formed terraces back of his house at 
Wotten and planted rows of pines along the walk, "for 



pine improved the air by its odoriferous and balsamical 
emissions." 

The twisted, cantankerous little Alexander Pope de- 
lighted in his garden, too, and when he was forced to 
tolerate the passing of a public road through the middle 
of it, he connected the two parts by a tunnel which took 
the form of a beautiful grotto. This was his favorite 
retreat and here he received his distinguished visitors 
and described the occasions by the immortal line — a 
"Feast of Reason and Flow of Soul." 

What the medieval gardens of our English ancestors 
looked like we scarcely know, though little glimpses of 
beautiful places appear in an occasional oil painting or 
fresco— -perhaps the old "places for dancing." It is so 
natural to accept garden as the Anglicized form for 
jardin that it comes as a surprise to learn that it is the 
same word as yard preserved in orchard formerly 
ortyard or vegetable yard, which, say the philologists, is 
all pure Teutonic. In its Gothic form of yard it meant 
a place for dancing. Od<lly enough the Latin horlus and 
the Greek khortos meant the same. Pliny tells us that 
hortus was used in the sense of a farm; we may sup- 
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pose, therefore, that in the good old days the farmer 
danced while nature did all the rest. 

English gardens, as we understand the term, are 
mainly lawns and flower beds — Italian gardens have al- 
most no lawns and few flowers; for without the moist 
climate of England and the topography that permits of 
great level grass-covered stretches, turf grows spar- 
ingly in Italy and, when coaxed into existence, must be 
made much of. It is to be expected then that the Eng- 
lish garden should mcline toward natural picturesque- 
ness, that it should be an expansion of field, meadow 
and hedgerow. The earliest British garden was a 
Ica^-luti, a place for growing leeks, the favorite variety 
of which was the "gar-leac," garden leak, as delectable a 
fruit in the British Isles long ago as it is in Sardinia to- 
day. Garlic was in fact a primitive necessity to the 
Rritons and its cultivation was the forerunner of the 
English vegetable gar<len so indispensable on any Eng- 
lish estate to-day. 

Italian gardens incline toward monumental conven- 
tionality, "an extravagance of regularity." The earliest 
gardens of Italy surrounding Roman villas described by 
Pliny the Younger and in the letters of Cicero, are as 
far as possible the opposite of nature. In contrast with 
the surrounding country everything in them was ar- 
ranged symmetrically anil every tree wa.^ clipped in queer 
animal shape— a custom revived centuries later by the 
Dutch. At the back of the hou.se, which was the main 
part of the garden, a special avenue with paths branch- 
ing off it formed the initial of the owner and architect, 
a custom followed in England in the Tudor period. 
In those Roman gardens, with their circular racetracks, 
embankments, fountains and clipping, can be seen the 



prototype of the Italian garden of the Renaissance. 

When the Italian Renaissance reached England it 
had a marked influence on English gardening as well 
as architecture. Garden ideas from Italy, France and 
Holland (when they were not merely imitations as in 
places that aimed at grandeur) simply blended with 
already existing native work and produced the "Eng- 
lish Garden." This, like the architecture of the day, 
had in time its period of decadence, when the charm 
of simplicity was lost, and paths and planting and plas- 
tic accessories were overdone and became botanical and 
geometrical lours dc force rather than pleasant out-of- 
door adjuncts to the house. 

Tho.se English colonists who came to kindly Virginia 
and, sooner than the New England settlers, prospered 
to a point where they could imitate some of the luxuries 
of the mother country, paid prompt attention to their 
gardens. The builders of the old Southern mansions 
considered not merely the house but the distribution of 
the various portions of ground around it, making house 
and garden a complete work. They recalled, for their 
inspiration, those earlier English gardens that were a 
simple adaptation of nature, with just enough formal 
treatment in the part adjacent to the house to link the 
two together in feeling. Modifying these memories by 
the conditions of their new life they produced what we 
might term the colonial gardens. Examples of these 
may be seen plentifully in the South to-day; and a few 
in the North. 

A characteristic southern place is Magnolia on the 
Ashley, laid out in 1750 by Michaux. a celebrated land- 
scape gardener who was associated with several early 
American estates. Other specimens of his work may be 
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seen in and around Charleston, and he al 
one time had charge of Sir Wm. Middle- 
ton's gardens at Shrubland in Suffolk 
which are even to-day considered among 
the most beautiful in England. The Ash- 
ley River garden, still in perfect preserva- 
tion, is visited annually by many tourists; 
but its glory is due less to man than to 
nature, for nature displays such wonderful 
prodigality in this almost tropical region, 
that beyond the laying out of the walks, 
little lakes, the building of walls, courts, 
and arbors, no other architectural acces- 
sories were needed. 

The place of course abounds in jasmine: 
but its most picturesque feature is the 
azaleas — crimson and pink, blue and pur- 
ple, with an occasional pure white bush. 
Then there are six acres of camelias, the 
show flower of the South Carolina low- 
lands, white, pink and mottled ; and though scentless, 
these vast clusters of cone-shaped bushes are a vision 
that, like Wordsworth's famous "never-ending line" of 
daffodils, will ever after flash upon "that inward eye." 
Next in season and making the air heavy with fra- 
grance, are the magnolias reflected, along with their 
cool green waxy leaves, in every piece of water around. 

We cannot in our colder climate repeat all this 
botanical luxuriance ; but the planting of acres with one 
flower offers a valuable suggestion, one that has been 
profited by in the well-known Bernardsville estate of 
Round Top. The woods there are open to the public 
and. driving through them, the visitor is ever catching 
unexpectetl glimpses of the hvo acres of petunias that 
lie between the hill and the house. 

One of the finest old gardens in the North is that of 
the Hamilton house on the Piscataqua River, Maine. 
It was laid out in 1778 by Col. Hamilton, who fashioned 
it, in plan rather than in the matter of horticulture, after 
a garden he knew in Virginia. Nothing could be better 
suited to the simple wooden house it adjoins ; no intro- 
duction of brick or stone to mark off the various plots, 
but high privet hedges whose vertical banks of solid 



green have a quiet sympathy with the w hi te-and -green 
framed house. Extensive wooden lattice work across 
the front and ends of the house to support the mass of 
vines and ramblers further links building and grounds 
in one coherent unit. There are no gravel or flagged 
walks, but grass paths with frequent flat stepping stones 
that do service before the sun has banished the morn- 
ing dew. All these green paths are accentuated by 
hedges, and, being in straight hues, seem to lead to the 
house (not away from it) ; and seeming to avoid con- 
tact with it as is invariably the effect of tortuous wind- 
ing paths in a small place. The intersections of these 
straight paths repeat the square unpretentious char- 
acter of the house. The flower beds, with so much rich 
green everywhere to modify them, are a riot of brilliant 
coloring — sweet William, hollyhocks, peonies, phlox, 
larkspur and other familiar flowers — descendants of 
those planted there 140 years ago. No wonder this 
place, so well adapted to the simple needs of real lovers 
of the country, was declared by Henry James (long ac- 
customed to Europe's conscious efforts for effect) to be 
the finest garden he had ever seen. While unquestion- 
ably age has greatly enhanced its charm, one who wishes 
to use this scheme need not despair of 
catching much of the same loveliness in 
a modern garden. 

Those who bemoan our ceaseless imi- 
tations of foreign styles in architecture 
cry desperately, "To be sure, we had co- 
lonial but what have we done to develop 
it ?" These disappointed gentlemen might 
see, if they looked, that in the last decade 
which has witnessed such pronounced im- 
provement in our suburban architecture, 
the colonial came in for a large share of 
attention ; and as the claims of the garden 
were also heard in this effort for better 
things, the architect has been designing 
colonial gardens as well as houses. Not 
the least recommendation the colonial offers 
is its economy. Like other ideas derived 
from English sources it was not luxuri- 
ously expensive to lay out or to maintain. 
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It might be pertinent to remark here that this latter 
item, the annual cost of maintaining the garden, is fre- 
quently lost sight of in the elaborate schemes of the 
landscape architect or in the ambitious fancies of the 
owner himself. Often a client who wants only a 
$15,000 house, because anything more pretentious he 
cannot afford to keep up, inconsistently asks for a gar- 
den arrangement that would require the hiring of a 
whole force of experts to do it justice. It was just this 
same failure to look ahead and question whether the 
necessary money would be forthcoming to maintain the 
grandiose schemes of Le Notre, the Moilets, Olivier de 
Serres. or Bernard Palissy, that has filled France with 
abandoned gardens whose magnitude and elaborateness 
rendered them impracticable to keep up. With the 
thrifty builders of England's old mansions no such lack 
of foresight prevailed. A nobleman's garden was com- 
mensurate not merely with his own income but with 
that of his heir; thus, no portion of it was destined to 
eventually fait into neglect. Even the most prosperous 
American home builder may well follow this example 
and keep in mind that the colonial garden is not merely 
comparatively inexpensive in its initial cost but also in 
annual maintenance. 

Simplicity is the root of its charm; any attempt to 
initiate, in its relatively small enclosure, the long vistas 
and great expanses that belong to a park would be folly. 
so its area may be freely broken up with flower-beds. 
besides the indiscriminate massing of flower-bearing 
shrubs and tall plants, the Dutch carpet flower-bed is 
effective ; and for the ultra artistic, a single color may 
be chosen for a portion of the garden, gradation of 
tone being secured by the careful selection of flowers. 
The color chosen should be repeated on the house, pos- 
sibly in window draperies. This, of all arrangements, 
gives the most quiet, restful effect, and needs only some- 
where a simple inexpensive tea-house covered with 
wistaria to convert our American garden into a Jap- 
anese print. 

I'esides the garden that, large or small, is full of 
flowers, and where the sun-boimet, weeding fork and 
sprinkling pot may be seen any morning, there is a more 
formal type where everything in the immediate vicinity 



of the house is all green — great expanses 
of greenswards, dotted here and there 
with large, compact clumps of rho<Ioden- 
dron, carefully clipped, and marked off 
by solid hedges with gravel "walks between. 
The broad, formal driveway leading to the 
main entrance has a row of tall elms or 
pojjlars on each side. There are several 
attractive ways of mitigating the severity 
of this "garden without flowers." Just 
outside the poplars might be a row of 
shrubs which instead of following the 
straight line of the trees and the edge of 
the road, would be planted so as to de- 
scribe a waving line; or in masses whose 
tops are clipped in semi-circles as are 
planted the rhododendrons along the drive 
to King Victor Emmanuel's palace at Cas- 
serta. Another scheme is to have clusters 
of birch trees, or of silver poplar or cop- 
per beech, rising from that point' of the lawn where 
the decorative value of their characteristic shape and 
color can be best appreciated. A sun-dial can be ef- 
fectively used, and the crowning feature of this garden 
of green might be a large bronze statue or group with 
an avenue of trees leading to it, and seats and shrubs 
around ; this on axis with the living room makes in 
itself a complete small garden. 

So much for the house and its environments when the 
precedent is the early work done in the South or New 
England, where English taste was paramount. But sim- 
ultaneously with this early work the Dutch in and 
around New York were giving tiie wild new country a 
domestic aspect according to their traditions. They 
began building their town houses with bricks when they 
could afford it, as their ancestors had built, and their 
bomverij house of either brick or wood. As it was diffi- 
cult to get beams long enough to repeat the exagger- 
ated sweep of the Dutch roof, they broke the slant with 
an obtuse angle and produced the gambrel roof. 

Staten Island, Long Island, New Jersey and the 
Valley of the Hudson are fairly dotted with just such 
semi-classic Dutch fannhouses, which are of a quaint 
type that is peculiarly adapted to modern work. 
"Though essentially bourgeois in character it has even 
been made, and not unsuccessfully, to expand into the 
sumptnous in some of the Hudson River residences. 
These have great columnar porticos and flanking wings 
that are not out of place in the bold scale of their 
surroundings. But. fortunately for the picturesque, it 
is the simpler, quieter perpetuation of Dutch traditions 
that most appeals. Here the garden would have brick 
walks, a brick well-house, an occasional bit of topiary 
work (ornamental clipping) introduced from Holland, 
and unlimited variety of flowers, from the tulips of 
early spring to the homely old-fashioned zenia that 
blooms in the very teeth of winter. 

Beyond this there is not much to say about Dutch 
gardens. Those around the little villas outside Am- 
sterdam or The Hague have a certain charm, especially 
where a small canal runs through them ; but the more 
elaborate ones are without art. It is strange that these 
people, second to none in their love of flowers, and 
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whose horticultural societies give magnificent displays 
annually in the principal cities, should never have ex- 
celled as gardeners, and should have carried their clever 
ornamental clipping often to the point of caricature. 

N'ot only does the nio<lest house not call for an 
elaborate garden, but the rule works both ways. Among 
the much admired English mansions famous for their 
gardens (I am not speaking of places that are almost 
French or Italian) it is surprising to find how many 
houses there are that stripped of their clinging vines 
and projecting trellises would stand as four simple 
straight walls, oiTerjng no architectural interest beyond 
good proportions and the happy cUistering of highly 
<lecorative casement windows or a few good chimneys. 
Wise, sympathetic planting did the rest. 

While admitting the improved treatment which 
house and garden as a unit have lately been receiving 
one must confess that even in the most inexpensive 
schemes the natural advantages offered arc generally 
not sufficiently profited by. These may often need long 
study before the style of house and garden is deter- 
mined upon, and having been the keynote to which the 
work conformed, they should be utilized to their utter- 
most. I have in mind a house built recently on the 
Redding Ridge of Connecticut, where the smooth- 
topped hills, spotted here and there with upright cedars 
and clumps of bay trees, and the view across a rivered 
valley suggested at once the cypress-dotted slopes 
around Fiesole. So the villa was Italian, and except for 
the steps built iu the two house-terraces, the path falling 
with the grade to a replica of a Ttargello fountain, aud 
the removal of one tree to a spot along the drive Xi-hcrc 
it zvas symmetrical with another — nothing else was done 
to convert this bit of nature's planting into an Italian 
garden. This is only one instance of enonnous expense 
saved by taking the good the gods allow and studying 
how it may serve the owner's pocket and the architect's 
fame. To have allowed a client to build on such a site 
an English half-timber baronial house (desired, as 
hkely as not because he had picked up in Eng- 
land some bits of Elizabethan or Jacobean wains- 
coting), and to have attempted to reconstruct this 
pine and bay tree slope into the semblance of an Eng- 
lish park would 
have been both a 
perversion of na- 
ture and a wicked 
waste of wealth, 
"First follow nature 

and your judgment 

By her just standard 
which is still the 

This might be an 
apt quotation for 
the man looking 
about for a site. 
Where nature 
shows pronounced 
characteristics like 
those described at 
Redding, all that 
remains is to assist 



her — never thwart her. The moment one tries re- 
constructing her the expense is enormous and unless 
a l,e Notre shall come to earth again, always doubt- 
ful. Le Xotre seemed to glory in thwarting nature, 
if a place were flat, he could not rest till he terraced 
it ; and where nature called aloud for terraces he lev- 
eled her ; waters were drained and dry spots con- 
verted into lakes. Such methods meant enormous 
funds at his command and were the concomitants of 
the vast pretentious palaces of Louis XIV's time. But 
to-day, even where .American millions are back of 
a garden scheme, il would be absurd to forget that the 
surrounding country is as much to the garden as the 
garden is to the house. 

Rut far more often than Italian backgrounds do our 
Eastern states afford an admirable setting for a piece 
of English architecture. How frequently one hears 
the exclamation, "How like an English landscape this 
is!" the words referring to undulating country with 
stretches of daisy-spotted fields or pasture land and 
splendid old wide-spreading trees — the sort of thing 
especially characteristic of Essex and Somerset. Here, 
rather than in an environment foreign to its original, 
would be the chance to reproduce an Elizabethan house. 
Such country is found around Philadelphia. At Chest- 
tuit Hill, Bryn Mawr, Wynnewood, Abington (at 
which place is situated one of the houses illustrated). 
there are winding lanes, stately shade trees, vine-cov- 
ered walls, brooks through meadows and undulating 
horizon, making a setting in which certain Philadelphia 
and New York architects have created some unsur- 
passed estates (not merely houses) that follow well- 
known English precedents. 

Similar opportunities are afforded around New 
York, as in Morristown, N. J., and at Greenwich, 
Conn., but far less frequently than around Philadelphia 
or Boston. In this latter city fidelity to tradition is as 
much a factor in determining the style of architecture 
as is the character of the landscape ; for in no othei 
city have both client and architect a more decided 
{•enchant for the style of their English ancestors. The 
result is that the suburbs of Boston, Brookline, Bever- 
ley, Wenham, etc., all suggest without actually repeat- 
ing, rural Eng- 
land. They repre- 
sent, along with 
the places already 
mentioned, some 
of the few Amer- 
i c a n residential 
districts where 
one is not dis- 
turbed by a hete- 
rogeneous jumble 
o f architectural 
styles. This con- 
sistency is a much- 
to-be - commended 
feature, and re- 
pays the care nec- 
essary to its ac 
complishment. 
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The English ganieii is ilistinct from the colonial 
version of it. It has the formal terrace, the various 
wailed gardens, the bowling greens, the paved courts, 
the greenhouses and classic garden accessories, the 
conventional treatment i>eing most observed nearest 
the house. It may be said to relate very closely to 
the house it surrounds, for each particular part of it 
responds to some well-defined need in English country 
life. For instance, the main approach, the nio.^l public 
part of the grounds, is not considered specially desirable 
as an outlook and is not sufficiently secluded to be fre- 
quented by family or guests. Therefore, the chief liv- 
ing-rooms look away from it to more favorable as- 
pects, and it is left lo express its utilitarian raisoii d'etre. 
The drive, with trees regularly planted, is generally 
the simple in-and-out on different lines, or the straight 
drive — finishing in a circle. Even where there is a court 
before the house, this is formally treated as part of the 
approach and not a place to linger in for pleasure. 
The kitchen entrance is even more practical and is 
well screened from view by means of hedges or walls; 
or, where the kitchen is a basement, by sinking the road 
to a lower grade. Sometimes, if the drive is a long one. 
service and owner use the same until within a short 
distance from the house, where a branch is made 
to kitchen and stables. The kitchen court and the 
stable yard are generally walled off. .^fter the ap- 
proaches have been deci<led the area that is to supply 
the table is ne.xt considered; it is the English thrift 
again that devotes the most productive part of the 
groun<ls to the kitchen garden. This kitchen garden 
is often so cleverly treated that it is a delightful spot 
to the eye, with apricot and peach trees trained vine- 
like against its south walls ; with rose bushes { for roses 



are the English gardener's pride) to divide its various 
beds, and an interesting pool or basin in the center. 

The flower gardens are next in importance, their 
formal shapes generally outlined with dwarf-box and 
separated by many pleasant walks sunny or embowered. 
Level pieces of turf for tennis, croquet, and bowling 
green are an agreeable feature, with garden seats around 
and enclosed with yew hedges against which busts on 
plinths, terminal columns, bases, etc., may be set. To 
obtain these level stretches resulted in the terraces, a 
valuable asset in themselves for giving variety to the 
garden and affording good view points. The terrace 
at once suggests such architectural features as broad 
stone or marble steps, benches, fountains and balus- 
trades surmounted at intervals by urns or statues. Be- 
yond these parts, serving a definite purpose, is the un- 
planned portion — the pasture, copse and woodland — 
where the hand of man is hanlly felt. I say hardly, 
for even the remotest part of an estate may show the 
touch of a sure hand. The whole range of nature is 
open to the gardener, from the partierre to the forest. 
The park at Chantilly shows this; for an admirable for- 
est treatment is seen at its best there, and adopted in 
Mime English places. It is the cutting of straight paths 
through a dense wood, and leaving, at their intersec- 
tions about 400 feel apart, circular clearings twenty- 
five feet in diameter which allow the sun to illuminate 
white statues of Diana and other woodland deities. 
This, when followed on the English e.states, is the last 
touch to a garden scheme that is perfect. If you go to 
one of these places you will be asked by the owner, 
"Would you like to sec the house or the garden first?" 
And if you wish to please him you will answer, "The 
garden," 
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The foregoing description would not cover that 
sporadic style of garden seen at Elverstow Castle and 
Hardwicke Hall, Derbyshire. These are so foreign 
that there is. nothing English to them but a matter 
of geography. Such treatment, away from the mag- 
nificent palaces of France, looks artificial — it would 
seem even more of an affectation here in our land 
of wooden houses and mixed styles. It was against 
its rigid formalities and ostentation, its "stars and 
garters" that Walpole, Addison, Pope and others reg- 
istered their condemnation and cried aloud for sim- 
plicity. Pope proved the practical value of his prin- 
ciples in his own garden where he so artfully clustered 
the most beautiful varieties of trees, shrubs and flowers, 
and so carefully tended them, that they looked in- 
digenous to the place. (Yet even the censorious Pope 
had his Italian grotto.) 

In aclopting the English garden, the foreign touches 
might be confined to one spot ; on axis with the drawing 
room or library might be a miniature Italian garden 
with its well-curb benches, statues and pergola ; this 
would no more conflict with the style of the garden 
than having a room set apart for a Japanese collection 
would interfere with the architectural style of the house. 
In truth, there is no hard and fast definition of an 
English garden — no stereotyped design — its atmos- 
phere depending more on the combination and contrast 
of trees, shrubs and flowers, on their beautiful co- 
operation, than on the disposition of walks, flower-beds 
or fountains. 

An English idea that might be followed more in all- 
year-round country places, is the winter garden. This 
is nothing more than the cheerful grouping together, in 
some spot visible from the house, of such trees and 
vines as are green all winter. It is refreshing when the 
chilly days come to look away from bare-armed trees 
to well-covered cedars and pines, a clump of laurel, and 
the red-spotted holly and a wall covered with rich dark 
green ivy. 



Where there is a gate lodge, it being the first thing 
seen, the forerunner of the house, let it denote the 
style and character of the main buildings. Giving the 
gate lodge a far too serious and formidable appearance 
is a frequent error, a survival perhaps of the impor- 
tance attached to the portcullis gates of medieval times. 
The lodge that is nothing more than a cottage and 
treated like a cottage, as at Haddon Hall, is most in 
favor for modern places; old Haddon has for its lodge 
and gardener's abode, for the one building serves both, 
a charming little bit of English cottage architecture, 
surrounded by an equally charming cottage garden. 
Hut in material and treatment it all prepares one for 
the mansion beyond. Such an entrance promises cor- 
diality and is a pleasing contrast to the dreary cold blue- 
stone lodges so often seen at American entrances. A 
pleasing composition can be made by combining the 
gate lodge, gardener's cottage and stables about a court 
just off the highway. This .solution has been admirably 
worked out in many places, and has, besides its pic- 
turesque features, the practical advantage of ready com- 
munication. It is the arrangement of just such simple 
buildings as those that requires the architect's greatest 
skill and some previous experience ; and he whose chief 
work has been beautifying city streets too often throws 
away his ciiances and falls a victim to severe uncom- 
promising formality. 

In addition to the buildings already mentioned, there 
are innumerable little structures for practical purposes 
that can be made amusing and ornamental. There are 
garden tools and appliances to be housed, and this tod 
house, as well as the icehouse, out-of-door playhouse or 
studio could be, according to the style of the main 
building, treated as little half-timber cottages with 
thatched roofs, or stuccoed with tiled roofs. To a 
place fashioned on English inspirations a windmill serv- 
ing for pumping water contributes much to the general 
character. Where house and garden are very formal 
Elizabethan octagonal cupolas in brick, or Italian pa- 
vilions or tempiettos might serve these purposes. 

In the disposal of peacock and fancy fowl runs a 
scheme as interesting as any garden layout may be 
indulged in. As at Chennonceaux where the present 
owner, though forced to abandon the garden parterre, 
has preserved the game and peacock yard century- 
famed. Seen from the house these are a wealth of dec- 
orative color spots. With this feature laid out and 
studded, the poultry houses artistically designed and the 
numerous small cotes either perched on poles or built 
of colored brick and glazed ceramics, this incidental of 
a country place can be interesting and beautiful. 

While the character of our eastern country and also 
our architectural tendencies would naturally result in a 
predominance of English, there are some splendid sites, 
like the Redding Ridge, for complete Italian treatment. 
Not only inland, but also along the Jersey Coast where 
sea and sky are a brilliant blue in summer, or on the 
Hudson between West Point and Poughkeepsie where 
the river is broad and the hillsides are vineyards ; here, 
only a few stucco walls, red-tiled roofs and tempiettos 
at the vista points are needed to bring back the Italian 
lakes. 

But in taking advantage of such natural predilec- 
tions the owner must be warned that an Italian scheme 
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requires — far more than does an English — a generous 
extent of property; for no matter how perfectly it may 
be carried out per sc, any other style of house in the 
same picture would "queer it." Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful solutions of the Italian villa in our Eastern 
States are where it has been combined with certain 
features of the southern mansion — the lofty portico 
and stucco sides — or sort of modification of Falladio's 
famous Villa Rotunda at Vicenzo, from which our col- 
onial builders borrowed their portico. Examples may 
be seen set against the terraced hillsides of the Hudson. 

But these are Italian only in detail. The real Italian 
estate was generally a princely palace and garden built 
by some favored incumbent of the C'luirch, not as a 
modest country residence, but as a place of lavish enter- 
tainment. Among these are the Villa Caprarola, the 
Villa d'Este, the Falconieri. the Aldobrandini. 

Smaller than these is the garden of the famous Villa 
Lante, at Bagnaia, justly considered one of the most 
charming examples of Italian landscape architecture. 
It is but four acres in extent, with a length of 775 feet 
and a width of about a third as much. This stretch 
occupies a wooded slope (that might be duplicated in 
our own country) and is fonned into four terraces. 
The two casini or dwellings are on the second of these, 
and below them the first terrace is laid out in parterres 
with a fine sculptured fountain in the center "shaking 
its loosened silver in the sun." The garden of the upper 
levels is the trees, just as they originally grew, carefully 
tended all those four hundred years, and forming the 
natural environment for the cascades, the admirably de- 
signed loggias and summer houses which the art of 
Vignola introduced. The whole treatment is inextrava- 
gant and done with such consummate skill that the four 
acres seem to have the expanse of forty. 

The inimitable works of art, the perfect masonry, 
the great beauty of proportion which controls the whole 
composition are beyond us ; but the use that has been 
made of the natural resources, the trees, the sloping 
ground, and the abundant springs of water, are apphca- 
ble here. "Water," says Mr. Wm. D. Howells in writ- 
ing of Roman fountains, "will do almost anything for 
beauty even where it is merely a torrent tumbling over 
a wall." And so, don't spoil your grounds for the 
sake of saving the water tax. Water that is purely 
ornamental should be as gladly paid for as the water for 
the daily needs of the household. A cascade or a nat- 
ural brook may do as much for a hillside site as any 
far more expensive treatment. 

As for the richly .sculptured jardinieres from which 
the orange trees grow around the Italian villas, we 
might be content with hydrangias or the decorative 
oleander in plain wooden boxes. Even though 
Enghsh decorators do say that the place for tubs is 
in a laundry — who has not admired the gray-green 
boxes of the Luxembourg gardens. Or concrete might 
be used, for the Italians were the first to see its prac- 
ticability as a material for garden embellishments. In 
fact, it is the introduction of reinforced concrete that 
has made the Italian villa a success in America. Stucco 
and concrete always suggest Italy, although many south- 
ern houses were built of stucco before the Revolution. 
Concrete was confined to foundation work as to places 
subjected to compressive strains only. But since re- 



inforced concrete came a decade ago the tensile strength 
has been so increased that there is no requirement of 
villa architecture to which it does not respond. More 
than that, even the most facetious garden ornaments 
can be cast in concrete, as is proven by famous concrete 
figures in the middle basin of the Villa Lante fountain, 
now worn to surprising smoothness by the running 
water just as stone is worn, and of a dark bronze color 
due probably to some mineral in the water. But, though 
now hke bronze, the use of concrete was no attempt at 
imitation. 

Since Itahan gardens have come in favor in America 
there has been a large importation of garden marbles 
from Italy. Well-curbs, wall fountains, basins, benches, 
urns, sarcophagi, and lions in all the postures known 
to heraldry may be seen outside the antique shops. 
Most of these, it is needless to say, are not antique, 
though they have every appearance of it, due to bury- 
ing, or to being dripped on by water that has first drip- 
ped over iron, or to having every sharp outline carefully 
chipped away. While the originals were almost of 
Carrara marble, these clever copies are of dark Siena 
marble, Istrian stone, or concrete ; even when they are 
acknowledged and sold as copies they are still a fairly 
expensive luxury. A good sarcophagus made recently 
near Florence, Venice or Naples would cost from 
$1,500 up; but this only one-fifth the price of a genu- 
ine one; a pair of lions would be from $500 to $1,500. 
and, as possibly not ten pairs of genuine antique lion> 
have ever come to this country, they would need a very 
clear pedigree before one would pay the $2,000 to 
$5,000 asked for them. Even at what may seem a stiff 
figure for modern copies, these various accessories are 
cheaper than Could be made here ; for a dealer recently 
filling an order for six vases at $60 each had the mis- 
fortune to receive one of them so badly broken that he 
had to order a duplicate made here; the lowest price he 
could get, and this from an Italian who had worked 
at the same trade in Italy, was $150. But the outlay. 
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once made, does not need the annual sum for mainte- 
nance like the fiower beds of tlie English garden. 

Although the American garden and outdoor art gen- 
erally is frequently disparaged as a rule, it is more sin- 
cere in style and execution than the house itself. This 
is due more to nature, who cannot be faked, than to any 
scrupulousness on the part of the designer. But the 
house, entirely in the hands of men, is of doubtful re- 
sult. Seven-eighths- inch half timber, boxed wooden 
corbels and brackets, imitation beams built out of i-inch 
boarding all attest to flagrant shamming that cannot be 
practiced in the garden. The examples of good honest 
construction are few and therefore well known. Those 
who have built or personally supervised the erection of 
solid English half-timber and framing can appreciate 
the difficulty of getting workmen in sympathy with 
necessary metho<ls. No sooner does one depart from 
the routine saw-and-hammer construction than troubles 
arise. The timber is so valuable that the mechanics, 
fearing to spoil it, stand around awaiting the decision of 
the superintendent as to whether it must be butted and 
nailed or mortised and tenoned. The temptation to 
nail cannot be overcome and often after a piece of fram- 
ing has been well put together, well enough to last a 
hundred years or more, the carpenter will drive in a 
couple of twenty-penny spikes, secreted in his "jumper," 
to hold it. Finally, after they are thoroughly convinced 
that you are determined to use wooden pins and pins 
only, they drive them in promiscuously, according to their 
own artistic fancy, regardless of whether or not the con- 
struction calls for them. This is Just one of the mani- 
fold annoyances the architect is subjected to. Every 
part of the house, carpentry and masonry, rooting and 
interior work, each presents its show of problems. The 
roofing particularly is done in a way foreign to Amer- 
ican ideas. Tiles or rough slate whose color and texture 
will harmonize with the foliage are the materials. If 



slate, they should run from 8 to 30 inches wide and have 
a projection from 4 to 18 inches. The rafters should 
not be covered with close boarding but with battens laid 
apart 2x4, making an excellent size. At the eaves where 
the roof projects the roof battens should show and also 
the underside of the slates through the space between 
the battens. All the chinks and openings may be stopped 
up with mortar that has been thoroughly slacked 
and has an abundance of hair mixed in, without which 
it would not hold against our varying climate. Some- 
times each slate is set in lime mortar; this, combined 
with a thorough wiring and nailing of the slate with 
copper, makes a roof which will last as long as the gar- 
den and require no attention. Often 3 feeling of 
greater harmony is obtained by using "brick-nogging" 
in the half timber instead of the colder tint of stucco. 
Such nogging'is specially harmonious where the garden 
walls are brick and the house stone or brick, and inter- 
esting patterns may be worked out in the openings. 
The character of the stonework is one of the most 
difficult of all details for the architect to decide on ; it 
can be made to improve or mar the general scheme. 
Stone should always be obtained from the nearest 
quarry, for then it is far more apt to be in closer keep- 
ing with the general surroundings. The American 
mason with his stereotyped ideas cannot grasp the 
meaning of an unstudied effect in laying up stonework. 
.-\s unremitting supervision would be impossible, ex- 
periments should be made on areas, say of a yard 
square and the happiest efTect chosen, the stone cutter 
to pick and shape his stones accordingly, and the mason 
to follow the sample. In EngHsh work like this an ef- 
fort is made not only to adopt the style but to build after 
the English fashion, revealing as much of the construc- 
tion as possible. In adopting the Italian Villa the vast 
difference in our climate and that of Italy makes the 
original method of construction unwise and unnecessary. 



THE ART AND PRACTICE OF CONSISTENT 
FORMS OF DECORATIVE TREATMENT 

THE GEORGIAN (COLONIAL) PERIOD. BY LIONEL MOSES. JR. 



THE restrictions which often surround the archi- 
tect of to-day in that ini(x>rtant branch of the 
profession which consists of the designing and 
furnishing of interiors are so great and so varied that, 
as a result, the number of examples of consistent forms 
of decorative treatment which are artistically successful 
are comparatively few. 

In domestic work it is seldom tliat the owner of a 
house is willing to give to its designer a free rein in 
the artistic sense, and, when the time comes for the in- 
teriors to be considered, there arS-'nearly always the 
personal desires of the owner to contend with, or, what 



The amateur who may build may be and generally is 
endowed with, a certain amount of appreciation of 
beauty which, when used in the selecting of objects, is 
called good taste ; and being familiar with the insides 
of houses, feels quahfied to design the interiors of any 
house, forgetting that while the result may be quite 
pleasing in the amateur, yet those that are trained be- 
yond the amateur state can see discord and a departure 
from the tenets of good design; 

It is insufficient that the designer should have merely 
good taste. He must, of course, possess that attribute 
or his work can never be pleasing. But to this must be 



is sometimes worse, a collection of furniture, pictures 
or other objects which must be embodied in the work. 
even though the result brought about by their use will. 
as the architect knows by experience, be bad. 

Time may come when this state of affairs will be the 
exception rather than the rule, for there has been much 
improvement in the condition, but it will need much 
educating to arrive at that period, and it is hardly to be 
expected that in this country we shall ever see the time 
whjuijartislic.eudeavors will be generally employed in 
the;¥^air^(ying'of the very ordinary articles of house- 
hold use. 



added a correct knowledge, which can only be gained 
by much study of the fine arts as well as of what has 
been done. Then will his work be an artistic success — 
not merely one which is pedantically correct, but one 
which combines a feeling of comfort with a spirit of 
domesticity. This apphes to rooms of Georgian design 
as much, if not more, than to that of any other style 
of work, for there are few styles the successful use of 
which demand these qualities to such a degree. 

There is a great difference between the art of the 
Georgian period and the use of the furniture and deco- 
ration of this perio<l in consistent form of decorative 
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treatment. A knowle(lf>e of the former is a necessary long since have been written. Perhaps the principle on 

etiuipment of the itesigner, but equally essential is the which the rule could be founded would be to follow the 

appreciation of and feeling for the forms belonging to classic forms. Hut no rule can be laid down, 

other periods so that combinations may be made that To what, then, must we turti to gain knowledge and 

will not offend a developed artistic sense. inspiration? 

To exclude from a room of tieorgian basis all articles The answer to this question is simple and may be 

other than (ieorgian were to make not a habitation, but summed up in a few words. As in architecture in il> 

a museum. broadest sense, the answer ts that we must study what 

But to design and furnish a room for habitation, we has been done for suggestions, so that we may become 

must include many articles whose design were perfected resourceful when difficulties appear. We must gain a 

long before Georgian architecture became an entity. knowledge and appreciation of the arts generally antl 

Couhl a general rule be laid down by which artistic we must know materials. We must practice; for it is 

success in this direction might be attained, it would apparent that experience is a necessity also. 



> SILVER CANDLESTICKS 
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A treatise on design is hardly within the scope oi 
the present article, but we can with propriety call atten- 
tion to the illustration accompanying with a view to 
analyzing and finding out wherein the beauty oi this 
room lies. 

In the first place the rcxDni in the While House is 
stately and dignified, this quality being found in the 
rather noble size and proportion — suflficiently large to 
allow of the Corinthian order, which, being properly 
designed, is, with the well-proportioned wainscot, a fit- 
ting and dignified background. The ceiling, bold as it 
is, adds dignity, while the furniture, hangings and 
trophies, each play their part in the general harmony and 
bring to the room a sense of comfort and domesticity. 

It needs little imagination to picture the kind of 
china and silverware which should adorn the dining 
table, the latter being found among the designs which 
our colonies furnished in ample quantities. 

The room is unmistakably Georgian in character, and 
yet combined with the work of this period is a mixture 
of different styles, none of which seems to be discordant. 
If we desire to be supercritical we might select the side 
table to complain of. It is Empire in <lesign, and yet 
does it not harmonize with the general design of the 



room? The tapestries, the mantel, the chairs — are these 
out of place, even though they are not strictly Georgian? 

We have but to revert to the history of Georgian 
architecture to prove how ready it has always been to 
receive and welcome the good in other styles, and. hav- 
ing received it, to chasten and refine it until it became 
an accepted part of the Georgian itself. 

It would be strange indeed if, after demonstrating it-^ 
readiness to embody other forms with its own, the 
Georgian should be cold to individual objects of these 
very styles. 

As America itself is the great melting pot of the races. 
so this nearest American architecture is the result of 
the fusing of many styles. 

But were we to discuss the numerous objects which 
harmonize with the work of the Georgian period, wo 
would be carried too far afield. Individual taste and 
knowledge must be the guide, and we must confine our- 
selves to presenting a few Georgian or Colonial pieces 
of good design which show types which are instructive. 

There are as many gradations of Georgian or Colonial 



furniture as there were kinds of rooms to be furnished, 
and the furniture w-hich has survived shows that from 
the kitchen to the stateliest room it was of pleasing 
design. In the simple fiddle-back chairs used in the 
kitchens to the much carved ones used in stately cham- 
bers we see the result of the .same kind of study of form 
and line. Tables, beds — even the insignificant articles 
of the household all showed great beauty. 

Pompeii can hardly boast of lamps and candelabra 
more beautiful than some of the Colonial candlesticks 
and andirons. 

In those days there was an appreciation of proportion 
and purity of line akin to that of the Greeks whose 
forms were adopted in ornaments of various kinds. 
The early designers were broad of mind, and though in 
their architectural designs they drew freely on other 
styles and periods, they never lost sight of the basic 
proportions of the classic. 

Color added no little to the success of their furniture 
ilesigns. How appropriate was the tone of mahoganj 
with almost any other with which it came in contact. 

And all the qualities of (ieorgian art combined to ex- 
press perfectly the state of civilization as well as cultiva- 
tion of its ptissessor and with its parent, the classic, it 
is best suited to-day to form the basis of a development 
which extended will realize the desire of so many artists 
— a national style. 



THE ENGLISH-DERIVED TREATMENT OF THE 
SMALL AMERICAN DWELLING 



BY FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, ARCHITECT 



THE editors of The Americas Architect have 
selected for publication a group of sketches 
of small houses, all designed in an American 
modification of the modern English spirit, and have 
asked for an article to accompany these illustra- 
tions that will be descriptive of the intentions in 
mind during the conception and development of 
these compositions. Helieving that these schemes, as 
published, should, as a rule, be self-explanatory to the 
profession, the only excuse that exists for taking 
further space for explanation lies in making that expla- 
nation of such practical assistance to other designers 
as would enable them perhaps the better to employ, for 
their own purposes, what the designer of these houses 
believes to be a particularly natural and desirable ele- 



ment to introduce into the design of the small American 
home. In undertaking that explanation, a few inci- 
dental references of autobiographical character will per- 
haps be forgiven, inasmuch as they express, better than 
anything else, the processes that led up to the adoption 
of this style for this particular purpose; and so enable 
the writer to more concisely state those factors that 
may assist others to clarify their own conclusions in 
their attempts at solving their own individual and dif- 
ferent experiments. 

When, after more than a half-dozen years of experi- 
ence in a Western city, the designer first came into 
actual contact with the old Colonial ^dwellings in which 
the New England coast so richly abounds, it was natural 
to greatly admire the beauty, refinement and delicacy of 
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detail to be found in this work ; to which in the West — 
where the local precedents were almost exclusively 
derived from the picturesque Romanesque movement — 
he had not been accustomed. It was perhaps as inevit- 
able that he should pass tlirough a period during which 
this intimacy and study resulted in the constant and 
exclusive reproduction — in current work — of these same 
forms, even at the expense of imposing upon his de- 
signs the somewhat bare and uninteresting Colonial 
plan-arrangement, to which the American householder, 
through constant habituation, has become inured. 
It did not take many years, however, to discover that 



the Colonial plan, and the Colonial design, 
had its limitations. The plan allowed of 
little variety — and by constant repetition 
tended to a type that admitted of still less 
variation in exterior treatment. If not con- 
sistently carried out in the same exquisite 
taste in papering and furnishing, the work 
of the architectural designer was spoiled 
and rendered ridiculous in an overpowering 
swelter of unbeautiful, unrefined, common- 
place impedimctUa. Besides, after the basic 
idea of a Colonial house was once thor- 
oughly comprehended, and its various pos- 
sible combinations architecturally realized, 
there remained but little incentive to con- 
tinue indefinitely to repeat them with the 
few minor modifications available. 

The next logical step led back to the pre- 
cedent of the architecture of the Colonies it- 
self, but here the American architect runs 
directly into the difficulty of attempting 
to reproduce the simple, dignified Georgian architec- 
ture of England under the harrowing conditions 
impose<l by the American client, who demands that 
everything on his house be abandoned to pretension and 
cheapening of cost, necessitating a consequent cheapen- 
ing in material and reduction in dimensions in all the 
different details and parts that go to form the beautiful 
structures left us by the English Renaissance. Even 
in the use of gootl Colonial precedent, there is required 
a refinement of molding and execution entailing much 
extra labor and expense in finish, that is only too often 
entirely unwarranted by the later use of crude or unre- 
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fined furnishings. This was particularly true during 
those near-contemporary periods when popular taste 
was swamped in such transitory fads as the so-called 
"Mission" style of furnishing. This "Mission" style, 
however, with all its crude faults and false pretenses 
of craftsmanship, contained one valuable incidental ele- 
ment that should be recognized by the architect, and 
that was the element of simplicity. To anyone having 
acquaintance with the work being done at the same time 
in the vicinity of Chicago where, in 
the development of simple effects ob- 
tained by the use of lumber in stock 
dimensions, moldings of conventional 
outline were being gradually elim- 
inated, it may easily be seen how cer- 
tam of these results corresponded 
with similar tendencies found in this 
mis-named Mission style. 

A further natural step towards 
English precedent dwelt in the archi- 
tecture of the English cottage, com- 
bining Georgian and Ehzabethan 
forms with a simplicity and direct- 
ness of treatment available for inex- 
pensive dwelling construction in any 
locality. In its very simplest mani- 
festations it is so available; while in 
its more mannered examples it is 
not — merely because of its inappro- 
priateness, when reproduced without 
modification, in the American land- 
scape and to surrounding structures. 
The necessary modifications, how- 
ever, proved on analysis to be com- 
paratively simple ; being but an ad- 
herence to the very simplest and 



most naturally direct forms of the older work, and 
the conscious elimination of the more mannered de- 
tails and types of construction, along with the use 
of native American materials for wall surfacing. 
This process of reasoning — if accepted as logical — 
at once made the use of half-timber impossible, 
but nevertheless allowed of the employment of brick 
— a material as natural to America as to England — 
and of broad plain surfaces of plaster, a modern ma- 
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terial not necessarily conveying any strong suggestion 
of its inherent depenrlence on any historic style. 

A study of the English cottage from Elizabethan 
times down to to-clay would show what characteristics 
have dominated its construction and design. Always 
there has been employed a local material. This prevents 
the design from violently contrasting in color with its 
neighbors and surroundings. The inherent necessity 
for this restriction is often forgotten in America. The 
designer makes his honsc without any regard to the 
houses existing around it. having in mind only the 
most "stylistic" effect possible with his own individual 
problem. As a result, the house so designed never looks 
"at home" in its location — ^a strangeness that one never 
feels in England. 

Second, the materials employed abroad are alway- 
used by local workmen who maintain, with unvarying 
fidelity, methods of handling to which they have always 
been accustomed-— and to which their predecessors 
before them were accnstomed. Local ledgestone was 
always laid up in just this certain way. The local rough 
brick was ahvays employed with this same sort of a 
joint — and the jointing, or the way of laying, that long 
experience had foimd to be the most adaptable to their 
own condition is, in the last analysis, always that found 
to be most amenable to artistic treatment and local 
effect. In America the architect is too often striving 
to get the most bizarre or "unusual" effects rather than 
those most natural — with the same resulting restlessness 
and nervousness that occur from the wrong use of the 
right kind of a house design ! 

The type of English cottage being built in England 



to-day is itself almost a parallel experimental solution of 
the same problem and is conducted along the same lines 
as are in evidence in the accompanying sketches — with 
the exception that the incidental factors of style that 
naturally result, even in half-timber work, are in them- 
selves locally suitable to English surroundings without 
any modification whatsoever. Even in England itself, 
in such problems as the workingman's cottage, for in- 
stance, when keeping the cost down became an import- 
ant item, the process of selection that resulted followed 
almost the identical hues that — under precisely similar 
considerations- — were working themselves out to a logi- 
cal result in .America; the most important difference be- 
ing that the English cottage was to be undertaken as a 
fireproof dwelling, whereas the first attempt to reduce 
the price of an .American house consists in substituting 
wood and the le.ss fire-resisting materials for the better 
simple masonry of old England. 

The modern English cottage, also — being built per- 
manently and at a small relative expense — is almost 
always simple, containing little expression of passing 
fads in architectural style that would in a few years 
be out of place. The American house, being built for 
purely transitory use, does not imply any such hmita- 
tions as would naturally be provided in the employment 
of a more durable material. And, finally, there comes 
always the necessity that exists in the mind of the Eng- 
lish house-owner that his house shall be unpretentious, 
almost forbidding in its aspect, that the actual hving 
portions shall be retired upon the opposite side of the 
building from the street, and the entire fabric shall, as 
much as possible, be embowered or overgrown with 
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vines. In America we have characteristics equally 
prevalent — the desire to give as much enibellishment to 
the street front of the house as is possible, and to make 
the opposite side the mere back door and service yard of 
the dwelling; while most of our house-owners live in 
a constant fear of growing vhies because thej' will rot 
the woodwork or interfere with the constant repainting 
necessary in the upkeep of the wood-surfaced wall, or 
keep their houses from looking as scrupulously neat and 
clean as they have been brought up, by the constant sur- 
veillance of a New England conscience, to consider de- 
sirable. 

Bearing this in mind, the first individual experiments 
indicated the employment of as much brick as could be 
worked into the design. The underpinning could, in 
most locations, be built better and cheaper in brick than 
in stone. A slight stretch of ingenuity probably allowed 
using the same material for the balustrailcs, porches and 
for exterior chimneys — making the exposed surfaces 
of the latter somewhat wider ami broader than would 
usually be necessary to carry out the required flue 
widths. The remaining wall surfaces of the building 
could then be plastered with a result that, from the 
point of view of the designer, could be considered quite 
as desirable as if finished in brick ; and at a considerable 
saving in cost over the brick-constructed dwelling. 
Nevertheless, plaster costs more than shingles or siding, 
and in some houses it became absolutely essential to 
employ shingles for a major part of the wall surface, 
in which case piaster could be substituted for brick (for 
the lower wall surfaces), with shingles for the second 
story. The mistake made by most architects when 
varying materials for the wall-surface treatment of a 
small house comes in the adoption of a hard and fast 
horizontal line at which the material changes. It will 
be noted that in each one of the designs reproduced 
this unfortunate and 
hard horizontal line of 
demarcation has been 
avoided. If plaster has 
been carried up to the 
line of the second floor 
for a part of the house, 
it will probably have 
been carried up still 
higher in one or two of 
the gables and, at the 
same time, the shing- 
ling — on some other 
portions of the design 
— is allowed to come 
down to the line of th*' 
water tabic, so as al- 
ways to avoid this awk- 
ward and unpleasant 
dividing hne, without 
materially increasing or 
decreasing the areas 
covered by either mate- 
rial over what they ' 
would have been if 
the more conventional 
and much less satis- 



factory division had been rigidiy maintained throughout. 
The second mistake is generally to allow, on the 
exterior, extreme differences in color. This has been 
avoided — lor instance — by using shingles, wherever 
they occur with wall areas of light colored plaster, in 
the softest tones of grayish green, so as to preclude 
any violent contrast — either when the building is built, 
or in later years. The roof may similarly be handled 
in a slightly <larker shade, or in a contrasting color 
sclieme — as may best suit the purposes of the design. 
Half-timber has not been altogether eschewed. In 
one or two designs it will be found employed in a re- 
stricted fashion ; as in a gable overhanging a void or as 
a porch projected out to cover over a bay in the wall 
surfaces below, when the use of brick would be im- 
possible, and the use of plain plaster not wholly desir- 
able because of its sense of lack of support. This effect 
of support is obtaii\ed. of course, by the apparent anrl 
ex|X>sed use of timbers. Used in this way, timber-work 
is generally accepted and excused by the passerby, even 
by those to whom it may perhaps be least familiar, as 
the reasons for its utilization for this purpose are per- 
fectly obvious to even the least trained eye. Besides, 
a very small amount of darkened timber contrasted with 
plaster panels gives, if used at the rightly accented 
point, a certain "sparkle" to a design that can be ob- 
tained in no other way. Despite its defects as a con- 
structive material ill-adapted to our American weather 
conditions, the use of half-timbered work in this way is 
sometimes worth risking for the aesthetic results obtain- 
able from the right use of the material. 

The first study for the Springfield house, published 
herewith, shows a comparatively small dweUing in- 
tended for a suburban corner lot, with brick for the 
major part of the most important fagade and with 
plaster for the rear and end. All in all, the design is 
rather too "mannered" 
to suit most American 
lots and their sur- 
roundings. The brick 
buttresses on the pro- 
jecting window bays 
and the elimination of 
members aroinid the 
tops of bays and 
dormer windows sug- 
gest English derivation 
perhaps too closely, al- 
though the plan is con- 
veniently adapted to 
most American condi- 
tions; while the isola- 
tion given to the living- 
room and dining-room 
is an idea derived from 
the English plan that 
might with benefit be 
incorporated into more 
American houses. 

The second and 

larger house, designed 

for the same lot, gives 

greater room space in 
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the upper story and is probably the more "Aniericaii- 
appearing" tlesign of the two. It incorporates the 
veranda, so dear to the heart of tlie ordinary Ameri- 
can citizen, and instead of the combination of plas- 
ter and brick for the exterior walls, the later de- 
sign shows the use of piaster and shingles, wilh 
brick confined to the chimney. The plan gives not 
only rooms somewhat larger, but they have also 
been slightly modified to connect more thoroughly 
with the central hall and allow of a desirable circula- 
tion around the first floor plan. Making the end to 
the street a principal entrance has taken away a certain 
amount of usable space from the living room, and 
given it to the passage at the room end shown in the 
little interior perspective sketch, 

"Edgehill" is undoubtedly the most thoroughly Eng- 
lish plan of the entire lot, the long gallery on the first 
floor being a distinctive feature. This house was 
planned to go on to the top of a long sloping hill, rising 
slightly from the road, with a (fistant view at the rear, 
which has, therefore, become the living front of the 
house. The long gallery makes a connection between 
the library and the front part of the house, and at the 
same time isolates the kitchen; while the exposure of 
the house to the points of the compass allowed of the 
long corridor on the second .story and of abandoning 
the use of the main front of the house on the street 
for rooms, the latter idea being certainly a revolutionary 
departure from the customary .American plan. The ex- 
teriors are also extremely English in type, which was 



occasioned by the fact that the dwelling was rather 
remote from any other type of structure and the natural 
surroundings themselves allowed of that treatment. 
The same feeling has been carried out on the interioi 
of the house, the paneled hall and book-lined library 
being Elizabethan in derivation and the dining-room a 
rather stiff and formal Georgian interior. 

The Wollaston house went in a more urban location, 
and nearer the street, althmigh the back sloped off 
towards the view and the ocean, as in the dwelling just 
discussed. Here, too, more of an .American plan ar- 
rangement, with a hall extending from the front to the 
back and the wide doors opening into adjoining rooms, 
is to be found, except that these doorways are at the 
rear and opposite end from the street. Exteriorly, the 
house towards the street is not too markedly different 
from any of its neighbors, being intended to present on 
that side a simple brick facade of slightly English char- 
acter, half-timber being restricted to the overhanging 
gable at the back; and, as this side of the house was 
to be seen only from a considerable distance, it would 
here prove more effective than any other treatment 
available. The sketch of the hallway shows how simple 
was the handling of the interior. 

The small cottage known as "Grey Rocks" went on a 
little peninsula or promontory jutting out into the ocean, 
with a principal bathing beach at the right-hand end. 
The plans indicate the extremely simple first floor, 
with large and roomy bedrooms above, that is generally 
considered the most desirable arrangement for seaside 
country life. The view of the hall on the first floor and 
the two exterior views indicate how the house was 
adapted to its surroundings. 

Working with ideals in mind as radically different 
as these are at once seen to be from those that will be 
maintained by most clients, it becomes a matter of in- 
terest as to how far any one of the designs shown in 
the sketches actually arrived at fruition — and here 
enters an element that, to a certain extent, proves, in 
the writer's opinion, the urgent necessity of educating 
not so much the architect as the client to a point where 
he can appreciate refinement, simplicity and directness 
in home-building — just as he appreciates those factors in 
his ordinary business life and in his points of contact 
with his friends and neighbors. 

Many of these houses are not to be seen in the form 
in which they appear in these sketches. In one or two 
cases the houses have not been built at all. The house 
first shown, for instance, was the first study for the 
dwelling afterwards built in Springfield, 111., and illus- 
trated — in its completed and larger form — in another 
series of drawings; and here, even, in reality this house 
does not yet appear to the advantage that it does in 
these sketches. In part this is because the surround- 
ings have not been planted to grow up so as to give the 
effect suggested in the drawings; in part it is because 
of the use of a different material for the shingles and 
to the substitution, at the last minute, of bricks of a 
bizarre and eccentric color instead of those chosen by 
the designer. The effect of the house has also been 
elsewhere somewhat vulgarized, as can be readily under- 
stoo<l by the designer who has had the experience of 
carrying on work at such a distance from his office that 
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it is necessarily beyond his constant and immediate 
control. Yet the essential features of this house are 
to be found in execution in that locality. 

In another case, the dwelling has not yet been built 
because of the delay in obtaining a clear title to the 
land. In two or three other instances, houses built sub- 
stantially to conform to these designs have been, later, 
so enclosed or built around by adjoining houses that no 
point of view remains left for the photographer. In 
others, later additions made by the necessities of the 
owners have somewhat spoiled the simplicity of the 
original schemes — and in hardly one inslancc have the 
proper surroundings of planting and approaches been 
actually followed out. 

If the architect should be asked to state the one factor 
that most militates against the appearance of the Ameri- 
can dwelling, he would undoubtedly emphasize the gen- 
eral, almost universal, neglect of the client to provide 
the proper planting and landscape treatment for setting 
his dwelling off to the best advantage. When the 
structural part of the house itself has once been com- 
pleted, the American client is inclined to think he has 



fulfilled his part of the contract, and if he is dis- 
appointed in the appearance the house presents to the 
passerby he blames it altogether on his architect instead 
of realizing that there yet remains for him to do the 
planting necessary to heal the recently disturbed earth 
and tie the building properly into already existing sur- 
roundings. And the more noticeably attractive these 
natural accessories may be in the first place, the more 
important is this final softening of those angles that are 
always bound to result in the placing of a humanly 
built structure upon even the most perfectly adapted 
natural sjte. : 

Finally, throughout this series of designs may appear 
a certain gradual development towards the simplification 
and even the entire suppression of unnecessary applied 
detail, and a directness in treatment that indicates, in 
part, the result of the experience gained, and in part 
a strengthening of a feeling for the necessity of 
making the American house design more and more 
American — and less "English" — in its aspect, that may 
be profl'ered as the "reason for being" of these dwell- 
ings, and the best justification for this publication. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND HIS CLIENT 

THEIR RELATIONSHIP IN PLANNING AND BUILDING THE HOME 

By OSWALD C. HERING 



WHILE many statements made in this commen- 
tary apply to different kinds of building op- 
erations, the facts from which the writer has 
made his deductions have been obtained mainly from 
his experience in problems of domestic architecture 
wherein appears a personal element that is negligible, if 
not wholly absent in building operations of a purely 
commercial character. 

Many people labor under the impression that the 
planning of the residence involves neither special skill 
nor any large amount of experience. The problem ap- 

! ( 



pears to them simple of solution as against the design- 
ing of the apartment house, office building, church or 
other larger and more costly edifices. In this belief the 
honieseeker often requires no greater evidence of the 
architect's ability than a more or less mysterious array 
of "plans and specifications," nor of the builder's worth 
than that he shall be the "lowest bidder," Either he 
hands over his pocketbook with a childlike trust in the 
wisdom and discretion of the first architect who hap- 
pens along, or, having accpiired a smattering of archi- 
tectural terms and a cursory knowledge of construction. 
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Here the owner's ideas were t 
of the architect. It is very intcrestiii 
to note that while no essential wants 



■e ilelinitely outlined at the start, ami covered many details usually left to the discretion 
o compare the original sketch prepared by the client's wife with the plan a? executed, and 
ere denied, the writer was permitted to model the requirements along architectural lines. 



derived from visiting mechanics, he himself takes the 
helm and, with the builder as mate and the architect 
as cabin boy, steers a direct course for the rocks. 

"Are there not many more dwelling houses built," 
argues number one, "and are they not easier to con- 
struct, and less costly, than other types of buildings?" 
"Where are the difficulties after the cash has been 
raised?" asks number two. "Why, in fact, employ an 
architect at all?" .A safe reply would be that more 
money is s(|uandered yearly in and about our great 
American cities upon badly designed and piwrly con- 
structed private dwellings than in any other form of 
investment. Much of. this vast sum could be saved by 
the employment of architects of known ability and 
standing, and by recognizing the value of their disin- 
terested services. 

The architect of standing is primarily a gentleman. 
Confusion occurs an<I general all-round ill feeling is 
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often engendered when either the architect or his client 
loses sight of this quahhcation. Any such breach on 
the part of the architect is inexcusable. He should re- 
sign his commission before losing his dignity. For the 
owner there is perhaps the excuse of ignorance. So 
let it be stated again, that the architect in order to 
"(juaHfy" must be a man of intelligence and education, 
with all the breeding, tact, and virile honesty that this 
implies. If he is a member of the American Institute of 
Architects he has subscribed to a code of ethics that in- 
sures the highest and most honorable type of service. 
Me is the owner's agent in all dealings with the con- 
tractor, and in so far as they are just he always stands 
first for the interests of his client. His experience 
teaches him what is generally best and safest and what 
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in the end will give his client the greatest return on the 
investment whether in money or in pleasure. Each 
should consequently invite the confidence and trust of 
the other, for a successful solution of the house-building 
problem hinges above all upon mutual respect and sin- 
cerity. The architect wants to make or maintain a good 
reputation. The owner wants a comfortable and at- 
tractive home that represents to him his money's worth. 
The former wants a product that will do him credit, but 
he should not require the layman to sacrifice himself 
upon the altar of Architecture. The latter pays the 
bills and is entitled to have what he wants and can pur- 
chase, but he should lend an ear to the counsel of ex- 
perience and taste. 

In the selection of an architect the client is very apt 
to be influenced by the suggestion of a friend, but with- 
out any further guarantee of the architect's ability than 
this, he might as well take a flier in Wall Street on the 
first stock that catches the eye. A safer course to follow 
would be for the client to note the architect's name and 
address and ascertain from the Institute his professional 
standing. This being found satisfactory he will then call 
upon the architect and look over his work. No obli- 
gation is incurred on either side and few architects will 
begrudge an interview, particularly if a letter of in- 
troduction or other evidence is presented to reflect the 
caller's sincerity. If an agreeable impression is re- 
ceived the architect may properly receive a request for 
more detailed references, and if he is young and inex- 
perienced he should be willing to divide the honors with 
an associate of proved ability. 

After a choice has been made, the architect and client 
should have a heart-to-heart conference. A successful 
solution of a problem in domestic architecture is only 
possible when the client allows his architect to see the 
''inner man." If the client will acknowledge that he 
knows but little about the details of designing and build- 
ing, encourage him to disclose to you his weakness and 
his strength. Let him ride his hobbies and if he says, 
"Here I am, now build me my home," explain to him 
that a house is not necessarily a home. Unless the archi- 
tect touches the secret spring to the owner's personality, 
releasing the "atmosphere" that must surround and 
penetrate every nook and corner of the material struc- 
ture, the product is foredoomed a failure. 

The client should be asked to indicate with pencil or 
word his needs and his desires. He should be encour- 
aged to disclose at the outset the limit of cost. Explain 



to him that the employment of a capable architect is 
generally a guarantee against "extras" except from two 
causes, the financial failure of the contractor and the 
changing of and adding to the plans by the owner after 
the work is started. The failure of the contractor is a 
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PI-AN OF SECOND FLOOR IN BELMAR, AS EXECUTED BY THE AUTHOR 

rare event; but altering and adding to the plans and 
specifications after the contract has been signed and the 
work begun is a daily occurrence. If the owner hasn't 
the moral courage to resist the temptation to make 
"changes" it would be profitable for him to sign the con- 
tract, go to Europe and not return until the house is 
completed. The saving will more than pay for his trip. 
The author has never known of a house that was com- 
pleted without some modification of the original scheme. 
Statistics show that in his practice only one out of every 
seven houses has been completed within the original 
contract price, but, while all of these plans had under- 
gone some change, there were allowances for work omit- 
ted sufficient to oflFset the cost of the changes. As every 
architect knows, the cause of the "extras" is almost in- 
variably the inability of the owner to comprehend from 
the drawings and specifications what he is going to 
obtain. Almost every house owner is skeptical at the 
start and desires to spend as little money as possible, 
and his eye not being as adept and practiced as the 
architect's in picturing in advance the finished product, 
one of the two things is bound to happen. Either he is 
disappointed with the result and finds it unlike what he 
had pictured, or he is so pleased at the development and 
finds that his house is going to be so much more at- 
tractive than he anticipated that his skepticism vanishes 
into thin air and he is everywhere tempted to substi- 
tute more costly material and workmanship. 

If the architect's services were employed at an earlier 
stage than is generally the custom, better results would 
be obtained, and a lot of money saved. He is rarely 
consulted until the site has been purchased, when "plans" 
are desired forthwith and the client is disappointed that 
ground cannot be broken at once. In some instances, the 
author has been approached and his advice sought in 
regard to the proposed site. (After all is said and done 
the site is the main thing, for the aesthetic value of a 
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house as of a jewel depends largely upon its setting.} 
Tentative sketches are then prepared and "mulled over" 
by the owner perhaps an entire season. The result is 
that the house fits the environment, and the owner has 
had time to study accurate drawings and ascertain the 
approximate cost, so that when the actual work on the 
house is begun all parties know what to expect, very 
few hitches occur and practically no changes are made. 
A house built nnder these conditions is apt to be 
cheaper and much more satisfactory both to the owner 
and the architect than one that is rushed through in a 
few months from unstudied plans. 

The time consumed in building is dependent upon 
many factors, and in residence construction not under- 
taken by large building organizations there are bound 
to be delays of all kinds, and a day lost now and then 
soon totals a full month. Country builders in particu- 
lar are prone to be easy going and fail to appreciate 
the loss entailed by all concerned in protracted delays. 
It is worse, however, so far as the house itself is con- 
cerned, to build it too rapidly, and not to allow it to 
settle and season and become thoroughly acclimated, 
particularly when wooden construction is employed. 
From seven to nine months is a reasonable time to allow 
for the construction of country houses costing from 
$15,000 to $25,000 and a longer time for more elabor- 
ate and costly buildings, while small cottages and bunga- 
lows if of simple construction may be completed in four 
months' time. 

And here it might be well to remark the penny wise 
and pound foolish policy that prompts the client to ask 
the architect to give the best of his talent and experi- 
ence and in the same breath to cut the rate of his com- 
mission. The rates established by the Institute are no 
more than will give a fair return for the services ren- 
dered. The architect who shirks his duties to obtain a 
larger profit and the "scab" who makes a practice of 
rate cutting are in the same class, and inferior work- 
manship may be expected of both. No reputable archi- 
tect will overcharge for his services. He is much more 
apt to undervalue them. Furthermore, he is in a posi- 
tion to .save his client a sum as much as and often more 
than his commission by reason of his familiarity with 
the supply markets, and his experience in the use of 
materials of one kind and another. In a hundred and 
one ways he is filled to suggest savings an<l economies 
unknown to the layman. It is not to be expected, how- 
ever, that he will busy his brain seeking legitimate means 
of reducing the cost to the owner (when every dollar 
saved lowers his own commission proportionately) un- 
less he feels that he is being adequately paid, and is in- 
sured % fair profit on his labors. The architect's com- 
mission is but a small part of the cost of the house, and 
the owner makes his first expensive mistake when he 
figures to "save" anything on this score. 

When the architect is in possession of the "clues" to 
the problem before him, its happy solution is merely a 
concern of his ability to turn them to interesting ac- 
count. The client should be the main source of needed 
information and assistance in supplying the "person- 
ality" of the plan, but he should allow it to be evtJved 
in a rational, individual manner in harmony with the 
environment and the spirit of the times. The architect 
should bear in mind that he acts largely in the capacity 



of an adviser, and he must respect the owner's wishes 
unless he can convince him of his error with clear argu- 
ment and clean-cut illustration. In other words, he must 
demonstrate what detriment to the work would result 
if any erroneous measures that his client might desire 
are enacted. It is to be supposed that the client will 
seriously consider the architect's advice before it is re- 
jected, for it represents the fruit of many years' study 
and experience, which cannot be safely disregarded. 

Probably the most embarrassing moment in the archi- 
tect's intercourse with his client is when there arises a 
question of taste. Unless you know your man it may well 
lead to blows! Taste is a product of personality and 
environment, and good taste is merely a measure of local 
standards. The Indian's wigwam and his personal attire 
may conform as accurately to the precepts of good taste 
as the fashionably dressed .American millionaire in his 
modern chateau. Many a layman considers himself a 
competent art critic who would never question the 
opinion of his lawyer or his doctor, or advance any 
views upon finance or attempt to explain a problem in 
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engineering. And in the wide field of art, domestic 
architecture seems to have been a common heritage of 
the public, due perhaps to the environment of the four 
walls, floor and ceiling with the accompanying furniture, 
draperies and bric-a-brac that have encompassed the 
human being since the cradle. That these surroundings 
and chattels are not highly "artistic" is in no sense dis- 
creditable to their possessor. If we have lived our lives 
in the narrow high studded rooms of the "brownstcMie 
front" amid gloomy walnut trimmings and Victorian 
furniture, is there any wonder that our sense of beauty 
and proportion in things architectural has been dulled 
and warped? 

The architect must bear in mind that there has been 
for many years past a prejudice against him, largely de- 
served. He has been regarded either as a luxury, a 
necessary evil, or, as was the case with a great majority 
of building operations in America in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, his services were never even 
considered. Witness the solid phalanx of brownstone 
that until the last few years has ruled with unbroken 
sway the resident streets of New York. Behold still 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HOUSE IN PELHAM MANOR 

the dreary fagade of brick and well-scrubbed marble 
**stoops'' of Quakerdom, and the fat bellied progeny of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee that line the thorough- 
fares of staid old Boston. All the product of the specu- 
lative builder. All begat of the same ill-conceived plan 
with only such occasional and trifling variations as his 
barren fancy might dictate. 

The architect is just beginning to show the public that 
he is a valuable member of society and that his labor may 
be employed with advantage. By slow degrees he is 
convincing the people that beauty and refinement of line 
and form and a good sense of color and proportion in 
the buildings he designs means not only something pleas- 
ing to behold, but a profitable investment. That a well- 
planned building of tasteful design is a valuable asset 
is now an accepted fact with experienced proprietors. 
Not long ago it was a common saying that the value sunk 
in the house could never be dug out again and that any 
subsequent profit must come from a rise in value of the 
land. That this is no longer an axiom the author has 
plenty of evidence at hand. 

Reviewing America's contribution to domestic archi- 
tecture during the last twenty years, gratifying evidence 
is everywhere apparent of an awakening to the practical 
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value of aesthetics in the design of the home, even 
though numerically the buildings of any real worth are 
not abundant. But while a great stride has been made 
in providing for the comforts and conveniences of the 
family and its employees, and in evolving pleasing types 
of architecture, the vital question of durability and per- 
manency of structure, the idea of an architecture for 
posterity, has not yet aroused any general enthusiasm, 
and beyond an occasional example of individual fore- 
*iight we are still building temporary structures. This 
has probably been due more to the "American Idea'* 
than to any other cause, to the demand for quick results, 
superficially attractive and casting a spell for the mo- 
ment. We live and change too rapidly to spend any 
serious thought on the lasting properties of our wares. 
But w-e are growing older and wiser each year. Al- 
ready the age of concrete is upon us and the dawn of a 
to-morrow discloses the dim outlines of masterly monu- 
ments rising from the decay and the ashes of yester- 
day. 

Many laymen are of the opinion that in two essentials 
the average architect's capacity is susceptible of ma- 
terial improvement. They say that his inability to ren- 
der the owner preliminary estimates of cost within gun- 
shot of the successful contractor's bid is proverbial, 
while his failure to appreciate the importance of econ- 
omy of plan is often so costly as to lead to the abandon- 
ment of the project. That there is ground for this 
criticism is beyond question but it rarely applies to the 
experienced practitioner. Estimating is merely a matter 
of conscientious labor in keeping accurate records of 
the cost of the buildings he has executed, and giving 
the figures intelligent study. From these data and a 
knowledge of the subsequent rise or fall in the price of 
material and the conditions peculiar to the environment 
of the proposed new structure, he should generally be 
able to approximate the cost within ten per cent and 
should rarely be further astray than fifteen per cent of 
the whole. Contrary to popular fancy, the architect 
is generally able to estimate with far greater accuracy 
than the competing contractors. The author recalls no 
instance in his practice where, in the half dozen bids 
submitted by competent builders, there has been a dis- 
crepancy of less than ten per cent between the highest 
and the lowest bid, and several times it has been over 
forty per cent. As against this the author reiterates 
that a competent architect should be able to estimate 
within ten per cent of the cost of work totaling $20,000 
or over, and be not more than twenty per cent out of the 
way on commissions of less than $10,000. 

Economy of plan is of vital importance. How often 
do we hear a man say : "I gave up the idea of building 
because the estimates were too high." Probably nine 
such cases out of ten are due to an ill-conceived plan, 
in which no regard has been paid to economies of 
structure and arrangement. By reducing the waste space 
in rooms and halls, by figuring spans and heights to ac- 
cord with the market sizes of structural members, or by 
using one material or method in place of another, the 
cost may often be so materially reduced that an other- 
wise most hopeless proposition becomes an acceptable 
consideration and a profitable investment. 

Among the economies to be eflfected there is one 
whose importance is rarely appreciated. It is the super- 
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fluous room. The room that you think you want but 
never use. Few owners realize what this actually means 
in dollars and cents. The cubic contents of an unneces- 
sary reception room, billiard room, den or the like, 
which frequently carries with it an idle room above, 
materially increases the total cost. Here is money in- 
vested which brings no return and there is entailed a 
constant expense in interest on the capital squandered, 
not only on the room itself but for furnishings and 
maintenance. By omitting all but necessary rooms, and, 
if desired, designing the plan so that it may be added 
to when needed, a sum may be saved that is generally 
more than the fee of the architect. In countless other 
ways the advice and suggestion of an experienced prac- 
titioner will be found to have substantial value and his 
worth in this respect cannot be economically ignored. 

Two of the most active retardents to artistic and prac- 
tical house building at the present time are the influence 
of the "popular*' magazines, in which are portrayed 
pictures and plans of houses with a contractor's detailed 
estimate of the cost ; and various companies that adver- 
tise a method by which they build the house complete 
for a given price "including the services of an archi- 
tect." 

Let us glance for a moment at one of these pictures, 
"a charming villa," which a "reliable contractor" swears 
he can produce for "$4,114.40." "The exterior," ac- 
cording to the description, "is an original design." Pain- 
fully true. In other words an architectural abortion. 
The plan resembles a crazy quilt with a pattern of 
"nooks" and "bays" and "seats." But the full note of 
bad taste and irrational design is sounded in the "per- 
spective view of the living room." Here we have a 
baronial hall in the "New Art Style" which if executed 
in modest materials of the size depicted in the generous 
"perspective" would total as much as the estimated cost 
of the 'Villa," and rapidly induce "Dementia Americana" 
in the unfortunate occupant. The pictures them- 
selves would merit no serious attention were it not for 
the accompanying "detailed estimate of cost." Here is 
practised the most brazen deception. Of what possible 
value are these figures without a specification? Allow- 
ing that the prospective owner succumbs to the pictorial 
anesthetic and actually believes that the thing before him 
could become a home, let us examine the "estimate." 
First we have "Excavating, $80." Good. In a favor- 
able soil it might be accomplished for the sum named. 
But what if rocks, boulders or solid ledge are encoun- 
tered, to say nothing of silt and quicksand? The next 
item is "Masonry, $740." A vague term is "masonry" 
at best. 

Stone laid in mortar is perhaps the first picture in the 
mind's eye of the layman, or if he is more sophisticated 
he will translate into brick, concrete, stucco and plaster. 
But of what quality and kind ? The writer, who boasts 
of no more than ordinary physical strength, recently 
kicked over a section of "masonry" wall 12 inches 
thick, 3 feet high, and 3 days old, built of dry brick laid 
in a mortar composed of lime, loam and a suspicion of 
cement (at least there were some empty cement bags 
lying ostentatiously in the foreground). What is as- 
sured therefore in the sworn statement of a reliable 
contractor that the "masonry" will cost $740? Nothing 
except that it will probably be very poor stuflF. And so 
on through the list. What kind of plumbing and hard- 



ware, what quality of woodwork and painting? "Steam 
heat and electric light" sounds alluring, but at the price 
it would be cheaper and safer to rely upon the trusty 
fireplace and candle of our forefathers. 

A house of the size indicated might possibly be built 
* for the sum mentioned in seasonable weather, and bar- 
ring a stout gale of wind, it might hold together and be 
fairly habitable for a time. A $4 straw hat has been 
known to last through two seasons and be presentable if 
cleaned once a month, or six cleanings for $1.50. Then 
it suddenly disintegrates. In a like manner the $4,000 
house pictured would probably require $1,500 worth of 
repairs in a very short time and its deterioration into a 
hopeless wreck would be briefly accomplished. That 
some of the plans published in these magazines have 
merit is unquestioned and that a few might be substan- 
tially built for the sum named is possible, but most of 
the perspectives are "faked," the plans are generally 
illogical, if not impractical, and the estimates mislead- 
ing. Their baneful influence extends, too, further than 
might be supposed. Time and again has the writer 
received preliminary data for a pretentious residence 
innocently based upon the size and equipment of 
one of these "villas." The client reasons as follows: 
"If I can build the house pictured here for $4,000 then 
I can obtain one ten times as large and luxurious for 
$40,000." Many a fond hope has been dashed by ac- 
cepting the $4,000 "villa" as a working hypothesis. 

It is a curious fact that where a man will hesitate to 
spend $100 for a reliable watch, or $50 for a service- 
able suit of clothes, or 25 cents for a good cigar, he will 
deliberately contract to spend $20,000 for an unknown 
quantity without proper safeguards and guarantees. 
The best way to secure himself against disappointment 
is in the employment of an architect of good reputation, 
and there are few who will not agree, after the work 
is completed, that the services of this individual are the 
most important and least expensive factor in a building 
operation. 

In general the layman values mostly the superficial ap- 
pearance of the house. Women in particular are rarely 
interested in anything but the pictures of the finished 
outside and inside surfaces. The plan, other than as an 
assurance that the rooms will be of a certain size, "with 
plenty of big closets," claims but little of their attention. 
As for the specification this is often ignored entirely, 
even by the man, or passed over with general instruc- 
tions to "have it substantial." In actual practice the 
value of these three departments is reversed. Of most 
importance is the specification. It designates the kind 
and quality of the material and labor to be employed. 
Of similar importance is the plan. To the practi- 
cal arrangement and interesting seqeunce of the rooms 
is due in a large measure the comfort and pleasure of 
the occupants. The plan and specification are the back- 
bone and vital organs of the structure. As for the 
superficial treatment of the exterior and interior sur- 
faces, "handsome is as handsome does" applies to build- 
ings equally as to humans. And just as clothes do not 
make the man, so the decoration of walls and ceilings do 
not make the home. As a matter of fact, an architect 
who can draw a logical and interesting plan and write 
a good specification can generally be depended on to 
produce a pleasing facade. 

Much that has been stated in the last few paragraphs 
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applies equally to the ^'building companies" already re- 
ferred to. These are in general purely money- 
making institutions having no regard for the rights and 
privileges of the owner. Their claim to the services of 
'^experienced architects" is a clever ruse, for the average 
layman does not know that architects of standing do not 
sell their services to the contractor. By this method of 
building individuality is lost and the home is machine 
made. The very fact that these people advertise advan- 
tages and savings from their system of wholesale buying 
and manufacturing, and the employment of men "skilled 
in every department from foundations to furnishings" 
means a cut and dried process, and a fair guarantee that 
the product will be finished in execrable taste. The man 
who intrusts his bank account to such organizations and 
to the so-called "builder-architect" should have cash 
a-plenty and to spare and not be over particular as to 
quality and style. He will get the product of the mill 
and the factory, and no more. The specification, if in- 
deed there is such an instrument, has no value at all 
unaccompanied by an accredited agent of the owner who 
shall see that it is carried out. The charge for this 
supervision if adequate would probably be as much as an 
architect's commission for complete services, so no real 
saving in cost is eflfected as claimed, and all manner of 
trouble and dissatisfaction is invited in the absence of a 
qualified architect. The money so invested is more than 
likely to be tied up or sunk irrevocably in bad construc- 
tion and tawdry decoration. However, "'tis an ill wind 
that blows nobody good," and if bitter trial teaches tht 
folly of engaging in building operations under the guid- 
ance of "popular" literature, and that the factory-made 
home is more apt to be a curse than a blessing, the lay- 
man who makes these discoveries may be trusted to sow 
liberally the seed of his experience. 

One of the most trying commands received by the 
architect is to provide something "original" ; something 
odd and unlike what his neighbor has. This desire to be 
"diflFerent" is a healthy one and highly commendable, if 
not carried to an extreme. Many people are beginning, 
however, to realize that to live among oddities is tiring 
to the eye and generally disturbing. Simple forms and 
harmonious colors, avoiding the conspicuous and the 
glaring, will generally be found to "wear well" and be 
the most productive of real enjoyment. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that there is no intermediate step be- 
tween so-called originality (often perilously near to vul- 
garity) and what is termed commonplace. Taste em- 
ployed m the modification of good precedent to con- 
form to local conditions is invariably the safest course to 
pursue. Beauty of color and chastity of form finds a 
parallel in harmony of sound and purity of tone. Our 
ears are generally better trained than our eyes, and 
where we can readily distinguish between harmony and 
discord, in music, we often fail to discover incongruity 
in form and color. 

A serious mistake is made by the owner when he al- 
lows, or courts, intimacy with the contractor, as it in- 
variably provides a loophole through which the latter 
may escape from his, responsibility. After winning the 
owner's confidence, often by the ostentatious perform- 
ance of an "extra" without rendering a bill, the builder 
is sometimes tempted to follow up his advantage and, 



under the guise of friendly disinterestedness, to make 
all manner of suggestions that if followed will save him- 
self trouble and money. He will often give the owner 
clever and apparently plausible reasons for delays of all 
kinds, and for altering the plans and specifications, and 
it will end up by the owner becoming confused, and 
even suspicious of his architect. Owing to the friendly 
relations that have been established with the builder the 
owner is apt to turn a deaf ear to the architect's warn- 
ing and unless "caught with the goods" the contractor 
will succeed in putting away a handsome profit in extras, 
and from lucrative modifications of the contract. His 
eyes opened, the owner is thoroughly unhappy and 
curses the hour that he embarked on so treacherous a 
project. All this heart-burn might be avoided by con- 
ducting the work through the architect, placing in him 
the same confidence that must be accorded any profes- 
sional adviser. 

From these references to the contractor it must not 
be assumed that he is, as a class, dishonest and tricky. 
The author enjoys the acquaintance of many builders 
who are not only honest and capable but who take such 
pride in their work that they will not tolerate any devi- 
ation from first-class building methods. The honest and 
capable contractor labors under a great disadvantage. 
He is the victim of the pernicious custom of awarding 
the work to the "lowest bidder." The owner's un- 
quenchable thirst for the "lowest bid," and the paradox 
it evolved in the mind of a conscientious builder, is illus- 
trated in an answer made recently by one of these 
worthies to the author's query: "Do you want to esti- 
mate on Mr. T.'s house?" "Yes, sir," he replied. "I'll 
be glad to give you a bid, but dang me if I ain't sorry 
nowadays when I get a contract for then I'm plumb 
sure I've bid too low !" 

But we are improving every day, and the signs of the 
times indicate a decided advance in public appreciation 
of good art and good building. To be assured of this 
we need only point a finger to the tardy and costly re- 
modeling which the City of New York is now under- 
going. In but a few instances is the change retrogress- 
ive. The architect should feel exultant at the prospect 
before him, for no profession offers a wider field of 
promise than is opened to him in American architecture. 
All the more serious becomes his duty to cultivate and 
guide the public taste. His work, unlike that of most 
other professions, is ever "in the public eye" and subject 
to daily comment and criticism. There it stands, a monu- 
ment of virtue, or of iniquity, open to praise or ridicule 
from 

"Rich man, poor man. 
Beggar man, thief; 
Doctor, lawyer, 
Merchant, chief." 

All of these gentlemen may successfully hide their 
failures. Even the engineer may temporarily cloak his 
defective structure with the architect's mantle. En- 
dowed with such powers for good and for evil there rests 
upon the architect a grave responsibility, demanding 
from him the highest form of mental and moral equip- 
ment. Let him but show his capacity for good deeds, 
let him prove his worth, and the public can be trusted 
to give him place in the councils of the Nation. 
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of this house is of red brick 
veneer and stucco on metal lath. The trim is 
of St, Lawrence marble, and the roof of Ban- 
gor slate. The interior trim is of specially 
.selected woods. The dining room has a pan- 
eled wainscot with a beam ceiling. The porch 
has a tiled floor, and the vestibule, kitchen, 
pantry and bath room floors are of ceramic 
lile. House is heated by a hot air furnace, 
and has combination gas and electric flxtures. 
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HOUSE FOR MR, DONALD JACKSON, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Hilton & Jackson, Archittcls 
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